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THE MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 
f Concluded from page 53. ] 

So far this story is told in a bungling manner, pompously introduced 
by a falsehood, that ‘* she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” | 

Ver. 20. ‘* But while he thought of these things, behold, the angel of 
the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying; ‘ Joseph, thou son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is con- 
ceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.’” In verse 18, ‘“ she was found to 
be with child of the Holy Ghost,” and then, and not till then, Joseph 
was going to put her away; plain enough it is, if the words have any 
meaning, that ** she was found with child,” but not “ of the Holy Ghost ;” 
if it had been so, it could not have been said, “‘ Then Joseph was mind- 
ed to put her away,” neither would it have been neeessary for “ the an- 
gel of the Lord” to pester him in his sleep, as he is said to have done. 

Cavillers may talk themselves blind, learned doctors may preach them- 
selves hoarse, commentators may write ‘“‘ so many books, that the world 
would not contain them,” they will never be able to make any thing 
more of this story than that a poor, ignorant, credulous man; dreared 
in his sleep that an angel had been talking nonsense to him; this folly 
might have passed, as no doubt it did pass for reason, some tenturies 
ago, when almost every body had faith in dreams, but it is an ill compli- 
ment to the intelligence of the present generation to expect it should be 
equally besotted. 

Joseph dreamed that he saw an angel, that the angel told him his wife 
was with child by God himself, (the Holy Ghost being God), and ver 
24, ‘ Then Joseph being raised from his sleep, did as the angel of the 
Lord bad commanded him, and took unto him his wife.’ But did Jo 
seph dream? Perhaps he did; but whether he did or did not, leat 
enough it is that he, and he alone, could relate that he had dreamed; 
whether or not he did make such a felation we are not told, but we are 
left to infer that he did, because somebody, nobody knows who; has 
written that he did say he had dreamed. But if he had dreamed, and 
had personally related his dream to every one of us, would that be ani 
reason for our believing that God had got his wife with child, and that 
an angel had been sent to tell him so? Talk of blaspheniy; iri what 
can this relation be paralleled as blasphemous, except indeed by thé 
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grossest credulity? A poor, ignorant man relates a dream, and all the 
world are called upon not only to believe his relation of that dream, ab- 
surd, abominable, and ridiculous as it is, but to place their everlasting 
happiness upon the absurd relation, to inculcate a belief of it into their 
children, to waste their substance in paying people to preach it, and to 
persecute to death those whose minds cannot receive the monstrous doc- 
trine as undeubted truth. Moral evidence there is none, there can be 
none ;—there is nothing in the story which can be compared and con- 
trasted ; there is nothing out of it which can elucidate it ; it is nothing 
more than a pretended relation of a credulous man— That he, being 
asleep, had dreamed a dream. 

According to the account given by St. Luke, not one word of all this 
story is true. 

Str. Luxe. Chap. l.—Here the story is altogether, from the beginning 
to the end, a different one from that told by Matthew. Here there is no 
account 

1. Of Mary being found with child. 

2. Of Joseph’s intention to put her away. 

3. Of Joseph’s dreaming. 

4. Of the angel appearing to him. 

5. Of his changing his mind, and resolving to keep her 

It should be observed, that these five items include the whole account 
in Matthew. So, in Luke, not one of the circumstances related are told 
by Matthew. In Matthew, Joseph is made the important personage, 
while poor Mary seems to have been ignorant of all that was passing ; in 
Luke she is made the important personage, and poor Joseph is now as 
ignorant as Mary was according to the former relation. 

Luke’s account is indeed very circumstantial; he says it was the angel 
Gabriel who visited Mary, but although he relates the very words which 
passed between them, it does not appear that Mary knew she was con- 
versing with an angel; he did not announce himself as an angel, nor is 
there one word in the dialogue between them which can fairly be said 
to indicate any such understanding on the part of Mary: she does not 
appear to have been at all surprised at the visit, private and abrupt as it 
was. ‘* She was troubled at his saying,” not at his presence, ** and 
cast in her mind what*manner of salutation this should be.” At this sa- 
lutation she might, to be sure, be somewhat confounded, although she 
immediately afterwards submitted herself so humbly to her guest. ‘* Al/ 
these things she kept in her heart,” for it does not appear that she com- 
municated any of them to her husband ; to him she never opened her lips 
on the subject ; no angel visited him, sleeping or waking, to tell him of 
it; nothing is said about his “ knowing her not till she had brought forth 
her first-born ;” they lived together in the ordinary way of poor people, 
as man and wife, until she was brought to bed in a stable, Joseph all the 
time considering the child as his. 

Luke’s story, stripped of its verbiage, is this: —The angel Gabriel was 
sent by God to Mary, who was espoused to Joseph. The angel ad- 
dresses her very familiarly—she becomes alarmed, and the angel tells 
her she shall “ conceive in her womb, and bring forth a son, and shall 
call his name Jesus.” Marv. in her simplicity, asks how that can be, 
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* seeing | know not aman.” The angel replies,—‘* ‘The Lloly Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee.” And Mary says, ‘* Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word.” Mary then went to her cousin Elizabeth, 
who lived at a distance “ in the hill- -country, where she staid about three 
months,” and then she came home again. Afterwards Joseph and Mary 
go to Bethlehem to be taxed, (enrelled); here Mary is delivered in a 
stable, there being no room in the mn. ; 

A Mr. Le Clere, a very learned, that is, a very bookish man, made 
what he called a harmony of the Evangelists ; he puts the relation of 
Luke first, and supposes all that he relates happened to Mary, before 
Joseph and she got together: and that she concealed from him all that 
had passed between her and the angel Gabriel, and between her and Eli- 
zabeth; and that Joseph being left in utter ignorance of all that had 
passed, resolved to put her away. To prevent this, says the learned 
Doctor, an angel appeared to him in a dream (what does appearing in 
a dream mean simply in his imagination) and told him the story as re- 
lated by Matthew. ‘The learned Doctor says: ‘ Joseph being awaked 
from his dream, perceived it had been sent by God, as well because 
Mary, upon his enquiry, related to him what had happened to her just 
after the same manner as the angel had told him in his sleep.” 

To what miserable shifts is folly driven to support superstition ; what 
miserable pretexts does roguery have recourse to, to propagate and up- 
hold imposition! Not one word is there to warrant this pretended con- 
ference with Mary, which the learned Doctor has so circumstantially 
related.” That Joseph was ignorant of the intercourse Mary had had 
with the angel, could not be concealed from the reader, who believed 
Matthew’s relation, according to which Mary had said nothing to Joseph 
of the communication and commerce she had had with the angel; neither 
is there the least reason from that account to suppose that Matthew 
knew any thing of the decently-told story of Elizabeth, or of Mary’s 
going and remaining three months with her; but, according to Luke, 
she hurried off in her exultation of being with child, and there they eom- 
muned together in a state of the highest enthusiasm. Elizabeth, being 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and the babe le: aping for joy in her womb, 
spake out in a loud voice, andl Mary followed in the same manner, and 
in the same strain. But notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the ex- 
ultation between the women, Joseph was not to be let into the secret ; 
all the rapturous feelings of Mary were now subdued; she not only sup- 
pressed her joy which seemed unbounded, but she kept the whole matte: 
a profound secret, even at a risk of being turned out of doors as a strum- 
pet, and an angel is obliged to be sent from God to Joseph in a dream, 
to prevent the catastrophe; the deception is approved by God, who 
sends the “ angel from heaven” to reconcile Joseph to his wife's perfidy. 

According to Matthew, a certain man had a dream. According to 
Luke, an angel called privately on a young woman, who, in consequence 
of the visit, was with child. ‘And this is all there is to establish the di- 
Vinity of Jesus Christ. 

It cannot be called evidence, for by whom it was given, whether by 
the man himself, or the woman herself, nobody knows: to whom it was 
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given, if it was given, nobody knows ; when it was given, nobody knows: 
where it was given, nobody knows ; and the learned are even disputing 

to this very time about the language in which the stories were originally 

written, and by whom they were written. And yet not literally to be- 
heve either or both of these worse than ‘ old wives* tales,” is to subject 
a man to persecution; not to affect to believe that which, when stripped 
of the absurd reverence which has been cast round it, no man ever did 
or ever can believe, is to be imputed to him as a reproach of so horrible 
a nature, that thousands, who treat it as it deserves in their own minds, 
dare not avow their disbelief; not to commit the immoral act of self- 
delusion and debasement is imputed as a crime, and men are shunned 
because they are moral. 

The sanctity thrown around this sad nonsense; the cry of blasphemy 
which has been raised against any one who ventured to examine it ; the 
horror felt by fanatics, which vented itself in persecutions the most di- 
versified, deterred people from trusting to reason, and made them even 
forget that it was by reason alone they are ever able to choose one reli- 
gion in preference to another. Every religious sect allows, that you may 
use your reason to distinguish between what they hold out to you, and 
what you yourself believe; you may, and you ought, they tell you, to 
exercise your reason so far as to give their doctrines the preference ; and 
having thus exercised your reason, and having by its aid abandoned your 
former notions, and adopted theirs; having become “ a child of grace,” 
and turned to the rght way, there shall be ‘‘ more joy in heaven at your 
“conversion than over ninety and nine just persons, who” having always 
belonged to the sect, ‘* needed no conversion.” All sects proclaim this 
joy, at the same moment, as each makes converts from the others; with 
all of them reason to choose your faith is the great good, but having ex- 
ercised it so far, there you must stop; reason must be instantly extinguish- 
ed; on no account must you trust to such a “ blind guide ;” reason, 
which but just before was all but omnipotent, is now “ fallible’—‘* poor 
fallible reason,” all is now “ faith ;” examine any one of their dogmas, 
you are a “ Lackslider;” doubt any one of their absurd relations, you 
are a “ blasphemer;” and thus it is that ignorance and persecution 
brutalizes and degrades mankind. Had the stories of Joseph and Mary 
been preached to us from the sacred books of the Persians, how would 
every good Christian have been scandalized! ‘ What,” he would have 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ what horrid blasphemy! first to pretend that God himself 
(the Holy Ghost being God) had commerce with a woman, by which 
she became with child, and who all the time she was breeding lived with 
a man, lived with him, too, by command of ‘ an angel sent from God;’ 
lived with him as his wife in such a way that no one seems to have sus- 
pected the child was not his own, and after the birth of God, (God the 
Son being God) in the ordinary way of all mankind, and still living with 
him, and having other children by him.* First God has her, then Jo- 
seph has her. ‘These are abominable stories, indeed. Call out blas- 
phemy at yourselves, ye fanatical persecutors of other men’s opinions. 


* Matt. chap. xiii. ver. 55,56. ‘Is not this ‘he son of the carpenter? is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren. James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas, and 
are not a!] his sisters with us?” 
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“hame, pity, contempt, are the passions those terrible tales exeite for 
you; compassion for those who are so unfortunate as to become you! 
victims.” 

Thanks, however, are due to the intelligence of the age which could 
endure this monstrous perversion of the human understanding no longer, 
which has abolished the Law that made it criminal to deny “ that Jesus 
Christ is God,” and left us at liberty freely to express our opinions ov 
this absurd dogma.* 


* By stat. 9 and 10 William III. c. 32. “‘ Any person or persons, having been edu 
cated in or having at any time made profession of the Christian religion within this 
realm, who shall -by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one ot 
the persons in the Holy Trinity to be God, or shall assert or maintain there are more 
Gods than one,” shall be liable to certain penalties. 

By stat. 53 George Ill. c. 160. it is enacted, that the Act passed in the 9 and 10 
William III “ so far as the same relates to persons denying as therein mentioned, 
respecting the Holy Trinity, be, and the same are hereby repealed.” 


ARIAN CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. Eprror—Perhaps the following extract will give a fair sample 
of the characters of our creed-makers, to whose descendants Liberals are 
indebted for the persecuting restraints and penalties which they now lie 
under. It is taken from Martin’s System of Philology :— 

It is somewhat remarkable, says this author, that till the time 
that the Emperor Constantine summoned a Council of Bishops at Arles, 
in France, the sentiments of the primitive christians in reference to the 
divinity of Christ, were, generally speaking, pretty uniform; it does not ap- 
pear that there were any public quarrels about this article of the Christian 
faith, except between Theodotius, Arteman, and Bonyllus, who asserted 
that Christ was a mere man; the former of whom was excommunicated 
by Pope Victor, who appears to have been very liberal in his censures 
against others. The occasion of this controversy, generally called the 
Arian controversy, was this: Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, speaking 
in a very warm manner before the Presbytery and Clergy of his church 
concerning the Trinity, particularly declared that the Son of God was 
co-eternal, co-essential, and co-equal in dignity with the Father. Arius, 
one of his presbyters, thought that this doctrine was opening a door to 
Sabelligenism ; and therefore opposed bim by urging, that if the Father 
hegot the Son, he who was begotten must have had a beginning, and 
must owe his existence to some other prior being. The Bishop being 
greatly disturbed by these expressions of Arius, and not able to bear an 
opposition to his principles from one of his presbyters, commanded Arius 
to forbear the use of them, and to embrace the doctrine of a consubstan- 
tiality, and co-eternity of the Father and Son, which was also strenuous- 
ly asserted by Athanasius. But Arius was not thus to be convinced ; 
especially as, at this time, great numbers of the Bishops and Clergy 
were of his opinion. Upon this treatment Arias and his friends sent 
circular letters to the several Bishops of the Church, and the ecclesias- 
tical combatants now grew too warm to be easily reconciled. 

The Emperor Constantine being greatly disturbed upon this account, 
sent letters to the Bishops of the several provinces of the empire, to as- 
semble together at Nice, in Bvthinia: and accordingly, A. D. 325, no 
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less than three Juundred and eighteen assembled: and it was very natu- 
ral to suppose, as well as abundantly confirmed by history, that thoug! 
many of these were men of distinguished learning and piety, friends of 
liberty, and promoters of peace ; yet that many others were men of vast- 
ly different character: that some came from no other than worldly views, 
or worse motives ;—so that notwithstanding the Emperor had exhorted 
them to lay aside all differences, and to enter into measures of union and 
peace, instead of applying themselves to the work for which they were 
convened, they began shamefully to accuse each other, and raise great 
disturbances in the council, by heavy charges and reproaches. How- 
ever, the Emperor at last brought them te some temper, so that they fell 
in good earnest to creed-making, and drew up and subscribed that which, 
from the place where they were assembled, is called the Nicene Creed ; 
and by the account of Athanasius himself, in a letter to the African 
Bishops, it appears that they were determined to insert to the creed 
such words as were most obnoxious to the Arians, and this to force them 
to an entire separation from the Church. ‘Thus, in a public manner, did 
the Bishops assume and assert a dominion over the faith and consciences 
of others, and claim a power not only to dictate to them what they should 
believe, but even to anathemaiize and expel from the Church those who 
refused to submit to their decision, and own their authority. After the} 
had carried this point, with respect to the creed, they proceeded to ex- 
communicate Arius, and banish him from Alexandria. They also con- 
«Jemned his explanation of his own doctrine to the flames. After this, 
they sent letters to Alexandria, and to the brethren in Egypt and Lybia, 
and Pentapolis, to inform them what the Holy Synod had done, in re- 
gard to this important point, and that they had also determined the time 
tor the celebration of Kaster. 

At the conclusion of this assembly we find that Constantine generous- 
ly treated the Bishops, and recommended them to maintain peace; and 
ihat those, who might excel others in point of learning and eloquence, 
should not behave prondly towards others. <A plain demonstration that 
he was no stranger to the assuming disposition that influenced many of 
them, After he had thus dismissed them, he sent several letters, recom- 
mending and enjoining a universal conformity to their councils and de- 
crees, beth in ceremony and doctrine ; urging that what they had decreed 
was by the will of God, and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. But if 
we may form a judgment from the characters of the persons who com- 
posed this assembly, from the best accounts we have left of them, their 
principal design seems to have been to establish their own authority and 
opinions, and oppose those who differed from them; which was gene- 
rally managed with great heat, and followed with anathemas. It is 
therefore a cogent argument of their not being influenced by the Holy 
Ghost: and, indeed, from thence Gregory Nazienzen, speaking of coun- 
cils in general, says, “ If I may speak the truth, this is my resolution, to 
avoid all the decisions and decrees of the Bishops; for I have not seen 
any good end answered by any Synod whatever; for their love of con- 
tention and their lust of power are too great for words to express.” 

It was that undue authority which the Bishops assumed, and which 
they were ever exercising and endeavouring to establish, that proved a 
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snare to this Christian Emperor. Before this Synod convened, his ler- 
ters, relating to differences in religion, were always mild and gentle : 
and he entered into disputes about religious subjects, with a design to 
reconcile them. But he was soon after persuaded, by his clergy, inte 
rigorous and violent measures; for out of his great zeal to extirpate here- 
sy, he put forth public edicts against the authors and maintainers of it; 
particularly the Novations, Valentinians, and others; depriving them of 
the liberty of meeting together for worship, either in public or private 
places ; and giving all their oratories to orthodox churches ; with many 
other instances of oppression and persecution for conscience sake. ‘The 
Scripture was now no longer the rule of faith, but Orthodoxy and Here- 
sy were to be determined, from henceforward, by the decisions of Coun- 
cils and Fathers; and religion to be propagated no longer by the apos- 
tolic methods of persuasion, forbearance, and the virtues of a holy life, 
but by imperial edicts and decrees. 

It is no wonder after this, that there was a continual fluctuation of the 
Christian faith, just as the prevailing parties had the imperial authority 
to support them; and that we should meet with little else but violence 
and cruelties exercised by men who were in power. If we read the com- 
plaints of the Orthodox against the Arians, one would think the Arians 
the most execrable set of men: and if the writings of the Arians had 
not been destroyed by the Orthodox, which by the way is a strong pre- 
sumption against the Orthodox, it is reasonable to suppose as many and 
as great charges would, with equai justice, have appeared against them. 
llowever, the many imperial edicts of Constantine, Theodosius, Valen- 
tinian, and others, are an abundant proof that they had a deep share in 
the guilt of persecution. But, notwithstanding, this must appear con- 
trary to the genuine spirit of Christianity ; yet the encomiums which the 
priests had bestowed upon the Emperor, flattered his vanity, and pre- 
vented his making of that just distinction, and paying of that regard to 
the rights of conscience, which his former conduct showed to be his na- 
tural disposition. 
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LECTURE. 
DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION 
On the Origin of Man.—By a Member. 


Concluded from page 58. 


‘* Great influence has at all times been ascribed to climate, which 
indeed has been commonly, but very loosely and indefinitely, represent- 
ed as the cause of the most important modifications in the human sub- 
ject, and in other animals. Differences of colour, stature, hair, features. 
and thdése of moral and intellectual character, have alike been referred 
to the action of this mysterious cause, without any attempt to show which 
of the circumstances in the numerous assemblage comprehended in the 
word climate produces these effects, or the mode in which it is accom- 
plished.”” That the circumstances of climate vary and affect the human 
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constitution, there can be no doubt; but they are inadequate to accoun' 
for the various races of men. The effect of the exclusion of the sun’s 
rays in whitening vegetables, is remarkable, and extends to the texture 
of plants. ‘‘ Men much exposed to the sun’s rays, and to the air, ac- 
quire a deeper tinge than those who are covered,” as is the case with 
sailors; the tarring of parts of the body in summer is analogous. The 
pale and sallow complexions of those persons whose avocations do not 
require exposure to the air and sun, show the effect of the deprivation of 
those two operating causes. The Europeans exposed to a tropical sun 
in the Indies, always become swarthy. But the Moor is not materially 
darker than the Spaniard, the French, and some English; and these 
changes are but temporary, and are removed when the causes cease to 
operate. These changes do not extend to the offspring. The children 
of the husbandman and sailor are as fair as those of the most delicate 
inhabitant of the city. Long, in his History of Jamaica, says, “ the 
children born in England have not, in general, lovelier or more trans- 
parent skins than the offspring of white parents in Jamaica;” aad it is 
an established fact in natural history, “‘ that all acquired conditions of 
body, whether produced by art or accident, end with the life of the indi- 
yidual in whom they are produced,”’ Was this not the case, the human 
face would ere this be but monsters ; the repetition of one of the Jewish 
ceremonies would not have been required after the first generation ; the 
continual compression of the feet of the Chinese women would not be 
any longer required to reduce their size ; we should have abundance of tail- 
less and earless animals and nations, of limbless men and women: and 
long ere this the descendants of Europeans under the tropics would have 
been as dark as the darkest Ethiopian, and Africa would not be the princi- 
pal country affording natives of the dark hue. ‘‘ The uniform colour 
ofall parts of the body, is a strong argument against those who ascribe 
the blackness of the Negro to the same cause es that which produces 
tanning in white people.” All parts of the body, even the most covered, 
are dark, even the fat. “ The developement of the black colour in the 
Negro, does not accord with the notion of its being produced by external 
causes.” It has long ago been remarked that Negro children are alinost 
white at birth, and do not change for some days, and this change occurs 
even when wrapped in swaddling clothes. 

‘“‘ If we take the trouble of examining the races in any particular di- 
vision of the world, we shall quickly find that the opinion, which ascribes 
their distinguishing characters to climate must be given up; and that the 
dark coloured races inhabiting countries so far to the north as hardly to 
feel the ray of the sun in a moderate degree, are entirely overlooked, 
which are one of the other varieties I shall mention hereafter.” 

This supposition that one kind of human beings only was formed in 
the first instance, now possesses many advocates ; but there is nothing 
in reason or nature which precludes the idea that different kinds of men 
were originally formed, and if we admit more than one, how many 
Adams must we admit? And how many different species? For they 
must then be allowed to be of different species, and not varieties only. 

The advocates of the former doctrine contend that nature does nothing 
in vain, that she would not give herself the trouble to create different 
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stocks, when ene would be sufficient. Others, on the other hand, say 
that such immense regions should not remaim unoccupied and a waste, 
while one pair only were slowly extending the race. — 

We cannot suppose, says Voltaire, that the W hite, the Negro, the 
Albmo, the Hottentot, the Laplander, the Chinese, and the American, 
could be derived from the same race. 

The Mosaic account does not even make it clear that all these are de- 
rived ‘rom Adam and Eve. We are teld in the first chapter of Genesis, 
that God created man, male and female, which was before Eve was 
made out of a rib, that having been dove in the garden of Eden. Again, 
in the fifth chapter, we are told that God made man in his own likeness, 
male and female, blessed them, and called them Adam ;—now all these 
cannot be true, without there being several Adams. Cain, too, is said 
to have married in the land of Nod, although no daughters of Eve are 
mentioned previously. If he aad sisters previous to that, it is not men- 
tioned. 

The assumption of one pair only, is at variance with all our know- 
ledge of living nature. Why should we embrace an hypothesis so full 
of contradictions? Why give to an allegory a literal construction, and 
the character of revelation, especially as we do not follow the rule in 
other particulars? We are not tauglit the heavenly motions and its laws 
according to statements in these Jewish writings. Even among the most 
enlightened nations, the period of authentic history is short ; ‘how then 
can these annals be depended upon, when the se ttlement of any family 
im any country is not known by record or tradition, The few lines as- 
cribed to Moses may excite our curiosity, but can give no satisfaction to 
the philosophic enquirer after truth, nor afford any evidence upon that 
interesting subject,—the first origin of any one or ‘all the races of man. 
Those traditionary tales, whoever they were written by, could at any rate 
but have been handed dow n during the savage state from generation to 
generation, subject to every exagge ration, until the ‘y were put on record 
after the invention of writing, which could not have been until after a 
long lapse of ages. This is the best construction that can be put upon 
chem ; ; and they may have been but the poetical fancies of the first po- 
cts, whose imaginations originated those fables now made the foundation 
of systems, which it is esteemed sacrilege to investigate. 


New-Harmony Gazette.—The 40th number, (Vol. III.) of the New- 
Harmony Gazette contains the announcement, that Miss Frances 
Wright, and Mr. Dale Owen, will, in future, conduct that paper on their 
own responsibility, as joint editors and proprietors. On the completion 
of the present volume, (Ist October next,) a new series will be com- 
menced under the title of “* The New-Harmony and Nashoba Gazette,” 
and the subscription price raised from, $2 to $3 per annum. Hitherto, 
the work has been published at a loss of upwards of $400 yearly, owing 
to the great number sent gratuitously, to public and official characters, 
and to injudicious exchanges with other periodicals. In avowii:g their 
determination to remedy this, the editors explicitly declare, ‘“‘ We shall 
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continue to devote, as we have hitherto devoted, our time gratuitously : 
and so soon as our Gazette, shall have cleared the simple expense ot 
paper and printing, the surplus, as it may arise, will be appropriated to 
the purposes of a free press, for the cheap distribution of knowledge and 
the publication of works of general and primary utility. After the open- 
ing of the New Series, in October next, we shall distribute no gratuitous 
copies, and continue to forward no files but those which are paid for in 
advance ; for the present year, on or before the first of November, and 
for every future volume, on or before the first of October. No subscrip- 
tion will be received for a less term than a year; and to any subscriber 
entering during the course of a volume will be sent all the back numbers 
of the volume.” 

It will be seen by the following Address, that Mr. Jennings has aban- 
doned the idea of publishing a paper at Cincinnati, and intends estab- 
lishing a School at New-Harmony on the Pestalozzian System :— 

: From the New-Harmony Gazette. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

R. L. Jennines, on leaving New-Harmony in April, 1826, went to 
New-York, and established a School, now in successful operation. 
This spring he returned to the West, intendingto establish a Free Press ; 
but finding that ground preoccupied by the New- Harmony Gazette, which, 
since it became the property of its present Editors—Frances Wright, 
and Robert Dale Owen,—is as free as could be desired or even possi- 
ble, he conceived he might be more useful to the southern and Western 
States, by establishing another School, where attention should be paid 
to the full development of the youthful physical and mental powers—to 
the cultivation of the better feelings of our nature; and where a mild 
but uniform course of treatment, with a good system of instruction, 
would make children free and rational beings, rather than dependent 
slaves. 

Much expectation has been excited in the public mind with respect to 
the schools at New Harmony, from the supposition that the system of 
instruction so successfully pursued by Pestalozzi and Fellenberg would 
here be introduced. The collection of talented individuals, as well as 
necessary and valuable apparatus, the erection of spacious airy and suit- 
able buildings, in a situation so healthy, and so conveniently retired 
from large towns, was a correct foundation for the supposition that there 
would here have been established, with such valuable materials, one of 
the first literary institutions in our country. That expectation has been 
dissappointed by the uncertainty of the operations of the proprietors of 
the town and adjoining lands. So long as that uncertainty existed, no 
permanent school could be established ; and the public mind, fatigued 
with repeated change, has almost lost confidence in every thing which 
bears the name of New-Harmony. Had this uncertainty continued, 
R. L. J. would not have attempted the establishment of any thing which 
required public confidence and support. But this difficulty removed, he 
confidently anticipates ultimate success. 

The principal persons that will -be engaged in the different depart- 
ments have been educated in the Fellenberg and Pestalozzian schools : 
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and the use of valuable libraries, philosophical apparatus, suitable build- 
ings, garden and exercise grounds, with the support that will probably 
arise from the experienced want of a good school in this section of the 
country, will enable him to found a permanent and useful establish- 
ment. For this purpose, he has leased of Robert Owen the necessary 
buildings, grounds, and some philosophical aparatus, for twenty-one 
years ; for five years gratuitously, and for the remainder of the time on 
very reasonable terms. 

The course of instruction will be as practical as possible, and will em- 
brace English Literature, including Arithmetic and the higher branches 
of Mathematics,—w riting the various hands,—Geography, History, Com- 
position, Elocution, Stenography and Book-keeping,—the French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian Languages,—Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, and Comparative Anat- 
omy,—Drawing, Painting, Music, and dancing ; and in the Female 
Department, Needlework in all its branches. The course of Gymnas- 
tics will include Swimming, Horsemanship, Gardening, and Military 
fxercises, and be adapted to the respective ages, sex, and constitution 
of the pupils, and will be such as is best calculated to develope the mus- 
cular and nervous system in its fullest vigor: And each child will be 
taught some useful mechanical trade, unless this be objected to by the 
parents. 

The School will open on the first of October next, when the super- 
intendant will be prepared to receive male boarders ; and on the first of 
January next, he will receive female boarders. ‘Twelve weeks will con- 
stitute a Quarter. An Examination of the Pupils in all the branches 
taught in this institution will be held annuaily in May, of which notice 
will be regularly given in the Gazette. 

New- -Harmony , July, 30, 182s. 





False Reasoning.—\f Christians have reasoned at all on the conse- 
quences of infide Jity, they certainly have reasoned falsely, when they are 
brought to the conclusion, that the general spread of infidelity would be 
the general spread of evil. ‘They have reasoned from propositions ad- 
mitted, but untrue. There bemg found many bad men amongst infidels, 
who were badly educated and had obtained bad habits in early life, is no 
proof that all the infidels that have yet been, were bad men; and yet 
the conclusion that a universal spread of infidelity would be the uni- 
versal spread of evil, is based upon this proposition, or it has no basis 
at all. Who have been better men than Franklin, Pitt, Jefferson and 
La Fayette? They not only recommended virtue, but have lived it. 
‘They have ‘ done unto others,” and for others, what has immortalized 
their names on the earth. It cannot be rationally concluded from a 
man’s not believing, what his character really is. Not to believe, (and 
this makes an infidel) merely produces, on the point in which he is 
faithless, a negative character. Not to believe Christianity in any of 
its various forms, only proves that the individual will not act as he 
would if he believed. The fidelity, or faithfulness, being full of faith, 
or believing the traditions of the Romish Chureh, leads a man to act as 
others act, who hay e the same kind of fidelity, faith or belief. This is 
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equally true of the Church of England-man, of the presbyterian, the 
methodist, &¢. But my not having such kind of fidelity, faith or belief, 
only proves that I shall not act as they do. But it does not at all prove 
how I shall act. ‘Chis must depend, not upon what | do not believe, 
but upon what I do believe. 

It should always be kept in mind, that those whom the Christians call 
infidels, could, with equal propriety, apply the same distinguishing name 
to them. The Christians do not believe what others believe, therefore 
they are infidels. But names are mere sounds, representing what man- 
kind have agreed to understand by them. They may be perverted, and 
uninformed persons may be imposed upon, and made to believe they 
meai something else. ‘The clergy of our day, are in the habit of in- 
ducing their hearers to attach some horrible idea to the term infidel. It 
signifies, nothing, as I have before said, but a person who does not be- 
lieve. On this important subject of believing, a large portion of the 
people of Europe and Ainerica have discovered, that the worst of conse- 
quences follow the belief of that which is either not true, or not capable 
of being established beyond doubt. For they are informed both by his- 
tory and their own observation, that it leads to endless disputes, jealousy, 
envy, malice, backbiting, groundless fears, intolerable terrors, great 
waste of time, persecutions, wars!! Nay, that it has led to almost all 
the cruelties which disgrace the history of our race. The Christians are 
still engaged in carrying forward a system fraught with this host of ca- 
lamities. ‘The infidels, as the Christians term them, are engaged in 
an effort to remove these evils from the earth. These unbelieving 
people believe that all truth is susceptible of proof; and for this reason 
only do they acknowledge it as truth. As soon as it is ascertained that 
2 proposition is not susceptible of proof, they say, we do not know, and 
there the matter rests. Should new facts be presented at any time after, 
they are ready to weigh them, and to be advanced to further intelligence. 
They have learned, that even well instructed Christians will not admit 
that they have embraced Christianity without reason. ‘That they at- 
tempt to maintain it by reason, and by reason inculcate it upon others. 
Reason, therefore, seers to both parties, the only safe guide, yet Chris- 
tians acknow ledge another guide. Infidels have learned that our race 
are subjected to thousands of evils, and experience having taught them, 
that intelligence has enabled us to avoid many of those evils, they con- 
clude from analogy, that the full exercise of reasun by every one, would 
remove the residue. They have learned, that all the threatenings and 
promises of all the religions extant, have failed to effect what all of them 
appear to aim at, the removal of these evils. The benevolence of their 
natures, therefore, leads them to continue and extend the only means 
which have yet been found sufficient to remove any—that is, the incal- 
culation of real undeniable truth. 

All the religions in the world, have been found to possess more or less 
of this. For all have a code of morals ; and all true morals are founded 
in nature. All, therefore, which have been adopted by religionists, so 
far as they are worthy of the name, and are founded in nature, are 
adopted by infidels. The Christians acknowledge some principles in 
morals, which are unnatural, and they therefore do not pretend to ob 
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serve them. Strip Christianity, therefore, of all that which is derived 
from belief, without such evidence as will carry conviction to every 
rational mind, and infidels will be Christians. Let Christians lay aside 
all they admit without such evidence, and which always has been, and 
from its very nature, always must be, a source of division, and all the 
evils before recited, and they will at once become infidels. Thus by the 
exercise of rationality, it will readily be seen, a union of parties 
would be effected ; the affairs of mankind would move forward, like the 
planetary system, acting and reacting for their mutual advancement. 


March of Mind. 


EEE EES 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Trinity—St. Augustine, in the fourth century, demonstrated to 
John Bull, who was then a very civilized and enlightened being, that 
three was equal to one, and one equal to three, by means of a cahbage 
stump , which had three sprouts shooting out of its end. By this exam- 
ple alone, the English were miraculously converted to this christian 
doctrine, which shewed the soundness of their understanding and the 
quickness of their gentus—Church and State have kept it up ever since, 
in spite of all that Deistical calculators have said to the contrary. St. 
Patrick proved the same arithmetical principle to the Irish, and convinced 
them of the truth of it by a Trefoil! You see, my dear Christians, said 
the Saint. (though still Pagans) how the three leaves of that little plant 
grow out of one !—Ergo, they are one, said paddy! Excellent logic by 
St. Patrick ; and of course, the triunine doctrine is as clear as a pike- 
staff—Hence the great and just veneration that the shamrog is held in 
ever since, by every enlightened Irishman, as being the clear emblem 
of three Gods, and the remote cause of his eternal salvation ! 





Witchcraft and Priestcraft, were introduced into this world together, 
in its non age; and have gone on, hand in hand together, until about 
halfa century past, when witchcraft began to be discredited, and is at 
present almost exploded, both in Europe and America. This discovery 
has depreciated priestcraft, on the scale of at least fifty per cent. per 
ann. and rendered it highly probable that the improvement of succeed- 
ing generations, in the knowledge of nature and science, will exalt the 
reason of mankind above the imposture of priests, and bring them back 
to nature and truth ; enoble their minds, and be the means of cultiva- 
ting concord, and natural love in society, and of extending charity, and 
good-will to all intelligent beings, throughout the universe. 


Bible—Mr. Fenning, in his dictionary definition of the word Bible, 
subjoins the following history of its translations. ‘“ The translation 
of this sacred volume was begun very early in this kingdom, [England] 
and some part of it was done by king Alfred. Adelmus translated the 
Psalms into Saxon in 709; other parts were done by Edfrid or Ecbert 
in 730: the whole by Bede in 731. Trevisa published the whole in English, 
in 1534, revised and altered in 1538, published with a preface of Cran- 
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mers in 1549. In 1551, another translation was published, which was 
revised by several bishops, was printed with their alteration in 1560. 
In 1607 a new translation was published by authority, which is that in 
present use.” From this account it appears, that from the first translation 
of the Bible by Trevisa, into English, in 1357, it has been revised, 
altered; and passed throngh six different publications the last of which 
is said to have been done by authority, which I conclude means that of 
the King, whose prerogative in giving us a divine revelation, can no more 
be esteemed valid than that of other men, though he may be possesed of 
an arbitrary power within the limits of his realm, to prevent any further 
correction and publication of it. As to the changes it underwent previous 
to Trevisa’s translation, in which time it was most exposed to corrup- 
tions of every kind, we will not at present particularly consider, but only 
observe that those translations could not, every one of them, be perfect, 
since they were diverse from each other, in consequence of their respec- 
tive revisions and corrections ; nor is it possible that the Bible, in any of 
its various editions could be perfect, any more than all and every of those 
persons who have acted a part in transmitting them down to our time, 
may be supposed to be so. 





Pagan Morality.—We punish murders and massacres, (says Seneca) 
committed among private persons ; what do we respecting wars and the 
glorious crime of murdering whole nations? Here avarice and cruelty 
know no bounds-—Barbarities are authorized by decrees of the Senate, 
and votes of the people, and enormities, forbidden in private persons, are 
ordered and sanctioned by public legislatures. Things which, if men 
had done in their private capacity, they would have paid for with their 
lives, the very same things we extol to the skies, when they do them 
with their regimentals on their backs. 

Another question arises, (says the same philosopher ;) How are we 
to behave towards our fellow creatures? How must we answer it? 
What rules shall we lay down? Shall we say that we ought to spare 
the effusion of human blood? How small a matter it is not to hurt 
him, whom we are bound by every obligation, to do all the good to in 
our power! A prodigious merit indeed, if man is mild and gentle 
to his fellowman! We are all limbs of one great body. Nature pro- 
duced us all as relations one to another. She inspired us with mu- 
tual love, and made us social. According to her laws, it is a more 
wretched thing to do an injury, than to suffer death. 

Such is the philosophy and moral principles of the Roman. 


Opinions.—All men agree in the truth of geometric propositions. Is 
it because they are demonstrated? No: but because men have no interest 
in taking the false for the true. If the y had such interest, the proposi- 
tions most evidently demonstrated would appear to them problematic 
they would prove on occasion, that the contained is greater thau the con 
tainer : this is a fact of which some religions afford examples. Ifa chris- 
tian divine propose to prove that there are sticks that have not two ends, 
nothing is more easy: he will first distinguish sticks into two sorts, the 
one meterial, the other spiritual. Te will then deliver an obscure dis- 
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sertation on the nature of spiritual sticks ; and conclude that the exist- 
ence of these sticks is a mystery above, yet not contrary to, reason: and 
then this self-evident proposition, that there is no stick without two ends, 
becomes problematical. It is the same with the most obvious truths of 
morality ; the most evident is, ‘‘ That, with regard to crimes, the punish- 
ment should be personal, and that I ought not to be punished for a crime 
committed by my neighbor. Yet how many theologians are there who 
still maintain, that God punishes in the present race of mankind the sins 
of their first parents ? 

The most absurd opinions in morality, and from whence the most de- 
testable consequences may be drawn, can have no influence on the man- 
ners of a people, if there be no alteration in their laws. It is not a false 
maxim in morality that will render us wicked, but the interest we have 
to be so. In morality, says Machiavel, what ever absurd opinion we ad- 
vance, we do not thereby injure society, provided we do not maintain 
that opinion by force. In every sort of science, it is by exausting the 
errors that we come at last to the spring of truth. In morality, the thing 
really useful is the inquiry after truth; and the non-enquiry that is 
really detrimental. He that extols ignorance, is a knave that would 
make dupes. Should we destroy error, compel it to silence? No: How 
then? Let it talk on. Error, obscure in itself, is rejected by every sound 
understanding. If time has not given it credit and it be not favoured by 
government, it cannot bear the aspect of examination. Reason will ul- 
timately direct wherever it is freely exercised. 


Pree Press Tract Fund.—Although the advocates of liberal principles are opposed 
to those Bibie, Missionary, and Tract Societies, which have been established in this 
and other countries, the principle on which these Societies proceed cannot but 
receive their approbation. It, in fact, originated with the friends of civil and religious 
liberty in Europe, and would, long ere this, have overthrown political as well as 
spiritual tyranny, had not measures been adopted to restrain the dissemination of 
all writings calculated to dispel the mists of ignorance. 

A plan so excellent and efficient was not to be lost sight of by the priesthood. 
They immediately perceived that a system so well adapted to operate on the 
human mind in favor of liberal principles, might, now that its progress had been 
arrested by the civil power, be acted upon with advantage in aid of religion. Pious 
tracts vere thus substituted for those of a liberal tendency; and that mighty engine, 
the press, the value of which can only be appreciated when it is employed in diffusing 
knowledge, has been prostituted to the base purpose of arresting the progress of 
science, in order to extend the empire of superstition, and the influence of the 
priesthood. 

The object contemplated by creating this fund, is to counteract the demoralizing 
effect which the circulation of religious tracts must have on the community. By 
sending forth writings of anature suited to open the eyes of the world to the deception 
practised upon them—to give birth to reflection, and to lead to a rational train of think- 
ing—it is not doubted but that one liberal tract, while it will be read far more exten- 
sively, will have a more powerful effect in rendering mankind better and happier, 
than fen thousand of those religious productions, with which the country is inundated 
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and which, there is every reason to believe, are loathed by four fifths of the in 
habitants. 

With these views, the “ Free Press Assocrarion” respectfully solicit the co-opera- 
tion of the friends of Truth throughout the United States, who will be supplied with 
Tracts at cost prices. 

Subscribers of $1, will be entitled to 1000 pages; being ten pages for one cent. 

A donation of $10 will entitle the donctor to 500 pages annually, during life. A 
donation of $5, to 250 pages annually, during life. 

Orders to be addressed to the agent, Mr. GEORGE HOUSTON, Free Press Tract 
Depository, 422, Broadway, New-York. 








AGENTS FOR THE CORREPONDENT. 
' Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John Turner, 134 Market Street. 

Cineinnati, O. Mr. Rebert L. Jennings. 

Kendal, O. Mr. Matthew Macey. 

Paterson, N. J. Mr. Robert Chiswell. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. John Webster. 

Red Hook, N. Y. Erastus Marshal. 

Hudson. N. Y. Moses Younglove. 


The friends of liberal principles throughout the United States, are respectfully re 
quested to accept of the Agency of the Correspondent. Three volumes are now 
completed, and setts can be had from the commencement, at the original Subserip- 
tion price, [$1 50, a volume. ] 

The following works are sold at the Office of the Correspondent. 

Ecce Homo; or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. bds. 
75 cents—bound and gilt, $1. 

Voiney’s Ruins or Empires ; with the Law or Nature ; a new translation, with 
plates, 8vo, bound and gilt, $1 25: also, 12mo, bds, 75 cents. 

Ace or Reason, pocket edition, with plates, 37 1-2 cents. 

Tae Gop or THE Jews anpd Curistians! Embellished with a correct likeness 
[coloured] 25 cents. 

** A liberal discount on the above to those taking quantities. 











*,* Subscribers to the Correspondent, who setile half yearly, are re- 
minded that by the original conditions they are now in arrear for Vol. IV. 
which commenced on the 26th ultime.—It would save the trouble and ex- 
pense of collecting, if Subscribers were to pay at our Office. 








Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now held in the Tem- 
ple of Science, (formerly the Bethel Academy) Flizabeth-Street, between Houston and 
Bleeker-streets. A Theological lecture will be delivered on Sunday, (to-morrow) the 
24th instant, at 4 0’clock, in the afternoon. The Scientific lectures are postponed 
during the continuance of the warm weather. 





The CORRESPONDENT is published at 422 Broadway, by Gro. Hovstox & 
€o. Terms—3 per annum in advance. 










































